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SUPERINTENDENT’S 

REPORT 


In  reviewing  the  important  events  of  the  school  system 
for  this  school  year,  progress  was  made  in  three  (3)  large 
areas:  the  School  Building  Program,  the  development  and 
approval  of  School  Committee  Policies,  and  the  continuous 
improvement  of  the  Instructional  Program. 

Progress  Towards  a School  Building  Program 

The  School  Committee  received  and  acted  upon  a memo- 
randum related  to  the  new  high  school  submitted  by  the 
High  School  Building  Advisory  Committee.  Fourteen  (14) 
questions  were  raised  by  the  Advisory  Committee  related 
to  all  phases  of  the  preliminary  plans  developed  by  Archi- 
tect Hennenberg. 

The  School  Committee  approved  preliminary  drawings 
of  the  new  high  school  with  a net  square  footage  amount- 
ing to  209,345.  These  drawings  were  prepared  by  Architect 
von  Hennenberg. 

Authorization  was  given  to  the  Architect  to  prepare  final 
plans. 

The  City  Council  authorized  borrowing  up  to  $200,000 
in  anticipation  of  planning  costs  for  the  new  high  school. 

A Building  Space  Task  Force  was  formed  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  School  Committee  and  the  City 
Council,  the  City  Planner,  interested  citizens  and  School 
Administrators.  This  Task  Force  was  to  develop  an  educa- 
tional building  master  plan. 

Plans  prepared  by  C.  E.  Maguire  Company  for  school 
improvements  to  be  submitted  under  the  Local  Public  Work 
Act  of  1976  were  endorsed  by  the  School  Committee. 


The  Superintendent  of  Schools  suggested  that  with  the 
construction  of  a new  high  school,  the  Committee  consider 
a Middle  School  type  of  organization.  The  grade  levels 
would  then  be  established  as  follows: 

Elementary  Grades  Kg.  6 

Middle  Grades  6 8 

Senior  High  School  9 1 2 

Architect  Hennenberg  prepared  design  phased  drawings 
for  the  new  Lawrence  High  School. 

A plan  for  a city-wide  Magnet  School,  possibly  at  the 
Junior  High  School  level  to  be  opened  in  1978  was  approved 
by  the  School  Committee. 

The  Lawrence  City  Council  voted  to  request  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  to  extend  the  time  period  for  the  use 
of  land  at  the  Shawsheen-Costello  Park  site. 

Progress  in  the  Development  and  Approval  of  School 
Committee  Policies  and  Regulations 
0100  Philosophy  Statement 
0200  Educational  Goals 
0300  Instructional  Objectives 

These  three  (3)  policies  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  statements  issued  by  the  School  Committee  be- 
cause together,  they  set  the  direction  of  the  educational 
programs  for  the  entire  school  system.  They  are  aimed  at 
achieving  two  (2)  large  goals: 

The  Reduction  of  Cultural  Isolation 

The  provision  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  for 

all  students 

1000  Policies  Related  to  the  Community 

Here  procedures  are  established  to  provide  smooth  rela- 
tionships between  the  schools  and  the  various  media,  the 
various  municipal  agencies,  and  the  various  state,  regional 
and  national  agencies. 


1 


One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  policies  concerns 
procedures  to  be  followed  when  complaints  are  received 
about  school  personnel  or  instructional  materials.  Another 
establishes  requirements  when  the  schools  are  used  by  com- 
munity agencies. 

2000  Policies  Related  to  Administration 

Within  these  policies,  the  function  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  his  subordinates  is  described.  Lines  of  re- 
sponsibility are  established  as  well  as  a code  of  ethics  for 
all  administrators. 

3000  Policies  Related  to  Business 

Included  within  these  policies  are  procedures  related  to: 

The  preparation  and  implementation  of  the  school 
budget,  tuition  fees,  the  requisitioning  and  purchasing  of 
supplies  and  materials,  transportation  and  food  services. 

4000  Policies  Related  to  Personnel 

Items  included  within  these  policies  relate  to:  Certifica- 
tion of  professional  personnel,  the  recruitment  and  selection 
of  professional  and  non-professional  personnel,  affirmative 
action,  and  personnel  records. 

5000  Policies  Related  to  Students 

Here  may  be  found  procedures  for  matters  concerning 
students  such  as:  Student  admission,  student  attendance, 
student  records  and  student  conduct  and  dress. 

The  policy  related  to  discipline  is  extremely  compre- 
hensive and  tries  to  blend  student’s  rights  with  student 
responsibilities.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made  about 
the  policy  that  establishes  procedures  for  the  identification, 
placement  and  transfer  of  bilingual  students. 


6000  Policies  Related  to  Instruction 

Here  are  found  descriptions  of  the  broad  educational 
programs  to  be  offered  in  the  school  system  such  as:  Bi- 
lingual Education,  Special  Education,  Regular  Education 
and  Adult  Education.  A criteria  for  the  selection  of  instruc- 
tional materials  is  established  along  with  a system-wide  test- 
ing program. 


Progress  Towards  the  Continuous 
Improvement  of  Instruction 

While  curriculum  development  and  methodology  were 
imporved  upon  in  many  ways  during  this  school  year,  the 
following  happenings  perhaps  influenced  this  particular  area 
more  than  any  others. 

A long-range  plan  was  established  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education’s  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education. 

Within  this  plan,  the  employment  of  additional  special- 
ized bilingual  personnel,  over  a five  (5)  year  period,  was 
specified. 

A fact-finding  investigation  of  alleged  non-compliance 
with  certain  provisions  of  Chapter  766  was  conducted  by 
representatives  of  the  New  England  Regional  Education 
Center  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

As  a result  of  this  report,  additional  Special  Education 
personnel  were  employed  and  the  equivalent  of  a full  Core 
Evaluation  Team  was  authorized  for  the  summer  months. 

An  Evaluation  Report  of  the  Kane  and  Oliver  Junior 
High  Schools  was  prepared  by  the  New  England  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Wliile  both  facilities  were  considered  lacking  as  junior 
high  schools,  the  report  recommended  that  the  Oliver  build- 
ing be  retired  from  service  as  a junior  higli  school. 

In  response  to  this  report,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
also  presented  a plan  for  a Developmental  Reading  Program, 
Grades  Kindergarten  — 12  prepared  by  the  Director  of  Ele- 
mentary Education. 

A job  description  outlining  the  responsibilities  of  the 
classroom  teacher  was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ernest  E.  Zaik  and  along  with  the  School  Com- 
munity Advisory  Council,  a Volunteer  Program  was  devel- 
oped for  the  school  system. 

Extraordinary  Happening 

On  Friday  evening,  November  26,  1976,  a fire  occurred 
at  the  John  K.  Tarbox  School  causing  severe  damage  to 
the  building.  For  the  remainder  of  the  school  year,  stu- 
dents of  the  Tarbox  School  were  housed  as  follows: 

7 Classes  — Section  of  Tarbox  School  not 
damaged  by  fire 

5 Classes  — Central  Catholic  High  School 
4 Classes  — St.  Anne’s  Parochial  School 
3 Classes  — St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School 

Administrative  and  Other  Personnel  Changes 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Smith,  resigned  as  Lawrence  High  School 

Principal,  August  8,  1976. 

Mr.  William  D.  Kennedy  served  as  Acting  Principal, 

Lawrence  High  School,  beginning  August  9,  1976.  He 

retired  from  the  profession  on  November  19,  1976. 


The  Superintendent  of  Schools  noted  with  profound 
regret,  the  untimely  demise  of  Mr.  John  T.  Casey,  Head 
of  the  Science  Department,  Lawrence  High  School  on 
October  26,  1976. 

Miss  Martha  E.  Smith  was  elected  as  Principal  of  the 
Salem  Street  School. 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Shannon  was  elected  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  Bruce  School. 

Mr.  Christopher  Eichner  was  elected  Principal  of  Law- 
rence High  School. 

Mr.  Richard  Parthum  was  elected  Assistant  Principal  of 
Lawrence  High  School. 

Miss  Marguerite  Murphy  was  elected  Head  of  the  Science 
Department  at  Lawrence  High  School. 

Miss  Teresa  R.  Sanguedolce  retired  as  Secretary  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  after  many  years  of  dedicated 
service. 


CONCLUSION 

While  the  school  system  was  criticized  by  various 
agencies  during  this  school  year,  such  as  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  and  the  New  England  Association 
of  Schools  and  Colleges,  the  School  Committee  and  the 
school  personnel  responded  positively  to  these  criticisms. 
Important  steps  were  taken  to  implement  the  requirements 
established  by  these  agencies.  When  one  adds  to  this,  the 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  policies  and  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee  governing  most  areas  of  the 
operation  of  the  Schools,  and  the  great  strides  made  in  the 
development  of  a comprehensive  building  program,  the 
year  can  be  viewed  with  some  satisfaction. 


Elementary 


The  staff  of  the  elementary  schools  has  worked  un- 
tiringly in  a constant  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  all  students.  The  growing  number  of  bi- 
lingual and  special  needs  students  has  placed  added  de- 
mands on  all  personnel;  however,  we  are  meeting  each 
challenge. 

Reading 

Reading  skills  continue  to  improve,  and  the  constant  work 
on  our  program  is  showing  results.  Students  are  scoring  at, 
or  above,  the  national  norm  in  vocabulary  and  comprehen- 
sion, spelling,  language,  and  mathematical  computation. 

Continuous  revision  of  the  Reading  Program,  and  the 
planning  of  the  Summer  Reading  Program,  were  carried  out 
by  this  Department.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  staff  at 
the  Lawrence  Public  Library,  all  students  have  lists  for  sum- 
mer reading,  and  all  books  are  available  at  the  Library. 

The  Reading  Department  conducted  grade  level  work- 
shops on  “Determining  the  Readability  of  Books.”  This  is 
extremely  important  today  in  selecting  content  area  books. 
With  all  classroom  teachers  trained  in  this  skill,  library 
materials,  etc.,  can  be  readily  classified. 

Parental  involvement  has  been  one  of  our  objectives, 
and  this  has  been  accomplished  through  regularly  scheduled 
parent  conferences  to  pick  up  progress  reports.  Several 
parent  workshops  have  been  held  with  Ann  Murray  of  the 
Merrimack  Education  staff  serving  as  instructor. 


Right  to  Read 


A “Right  to  Read”  grant  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
begin  a language  experience  approach  with  kindergarten 
children.  Sister  Marilyn  MacGregor,  a staff  member  of 
Regis  College,  was  the  consultant  for  this  project.  Kinder- 
garten parents  had  opportunities  to  make  materials  to  use 
at  home  to  develop  skills,  and  teachers  were  given  training 
in  this  approach  to  develop  readiness  skills. 

Parents  who  attended  the  city-wide  Kindergarten  Fair 
had  an  opportunity  to  view  materials  and  see  classes  as 
developed  under  the  project. 

An  orientation  day  for  incoming  kindergarteners  was 
held  in  June,  and  the  response  was  enthusiastic. 

Creative  Writing 

With  the  decline  in  SAT  scores,  much  criticism  is  being 
directed  toward  the  elementary  grades.  Currently,  most 
schools  have  vital  programs  which  stress  the  importance  of 
continuous  practice.  Some  students  write  a paragraph  every 
day,  others  twice  a week.  The  learning  to  be  developed 
through  consistent  effort  cannot  be  underestimated. 

Proofreading  skills  will  develop  improvement  in  capitali- 
zation and  punctuation. 

Released  Time 

The  program  for  this  year  was  developed  by  reviewing 
suggestions  submitted  by  the  committee  in  each  building. 
The  meetings  were  as  follows: 

October  13  — Individual  Help  — Building  Meeting 

October  27  — Grade  Level  Workshops  conducted  by 

Art  Department 

November  10  — Parent  Conferences 


December  8 


February  8 
March  10 
March  24 


May  12 
May  24 
June  9 


— How  to  Find  the  Readability  of  a 
Given  Text  Grade  Level  Meetings 
conducted  by  Reading  Department 
and  Mrs.  Kathleen  Borys 

— Parent  Conferences 

— Individual  Help  and  Building  Meetings 

— Developing  Learning  Centers  — Grade 
Level  Meetings  conducted  by  Teachers 

— Planning  for  1977  - 1978 

— Grade  Level  Meetings 

— Meetings  with  Teachers  of  Incoming 
Students  — Grade  4,  Grade  6 and 
Junior  High 


In  addition,  meetings  were  held  by  the  Music,  Art,  Read- 
ing and  Physical  Education  Departments  to  improve  these 
areas. 


The  professionalism  of  the  teachers  who  served  as  facili- 
tators for  these  programs  is  certainly  commendable.  They 
gave  their  time  and  expertise  to  improve  the  educational 
program  of  all  students. 


Physical  Education 

This  year  has  seen  several  changes  in  the  Elementary 
Physical  Education  Program.  One  modification  that  was 
termed  very  successful  by  all  involved  was  a scheduling 
change  which  assigned  one  teacher  to  a building  wherever 
possible.  Intraschool  schedules  were  made  more  flexible. 

The  Salem  Street  and  Wetherbee  students  were  based 
to  the  Boys’  Club  where  a Swimming  Program  was  imple- 
mented in  conjunction  with  the  regular  Physical  Education 
Program. 

Sharing  of  facilities,  and  the  use  of  an  alternate  facility, 
are  giving  our  students  many  opportunities. 


Music 


This  Department  had  a successful  year; 

October  and  November  — Elementary  Music  Work- 
shop Breen  School.  About  20  teachers  participated 
in  a very  interesting,  stimulating  five-week  workshop 
exploring  the  use  of  instruments,  RCA  Listening 
Series,  and  autoharp. 

March  14-18  — “Music  in  Our  Schools  Week”  — Open 
House  was  held  at  several  schools,  and  various  musical 
activities  were  demonstrated. 

The  Lawrence  Public  Schools  reinstituted  instrumental 
music  in  the  elementary  schools  during  this  year.  Five 
schools  were  involved  in  the  Program:  Bruce,  Rollins,  Salem 
Street,  Tarbox  and  Wetherbee,  Pupils  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  an  all  elementary  school  band  that  performed 
during  the  Annual  High  School  Pops  Concert.  There  are  32 
students  being  sent  on  to  the  Junior  High  School  Band 
program. 

The  Department  also  began  a Recorder  Program  at  the 
Hennessey  School  and  staged  programs  for  various  holidays. 

Art 

The  Art  Department  has  given  students  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  a variety  of  media,  and  an  exhibit  held  in  May 
at  the  Intown  Mall  gave  parents  an  opportunity  to  view 
the  results  of  this  program. 

Buildings 

Space  continues  to  be  a big  problem,  and  the  additional 
demands  for  space  for  special  needs  and  bilingual  students 
force  us  to  seek  space  in  every  area  of  the  City.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  renting  23  classrooms  in  parochial 
schools. 


In  November,  the  Tarbox  School  fire  necessitated  the 
rental  of  space  at  Central  Catholic  for  5 fifth  grade  classes, 
3 sixth  grade  classes  were  housed  at  St.  Mary’s  and  3 at  St. 
Anne’s.  The  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  parents  and  stu- 
dents has  been  tremendous.  All  should  be  commended  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  moves  were  made. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year,  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
1 5 elementary  principals  for  their  dedication  and  coopera- 
tion in  solving  the  many  problems  we  faced.  The  teachers 
deserve  commendation  for  their  efforts  to  meet  such  a 
variety  of  abilities.  Clerks  and  custodians  in  the  elementary 
schools  have  also  cooperated  to  make  this  segment  of  the 
school  system  a more  effective  operation. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
IN  CHARGE  OF  INSTRUCTION 
SECONDARY  PROGRAM 

The  1976-1977  school  year  began  with  the  implementa- 
tion by  the  junior  and  senior  high  instructional  staff  of 
newly  developed  and  revised  curriculum.  Courses  of  study 
in  several  areas  at  the  high  school  were  improved  upon  to 
better  meet  student  needs.  At  the  Oliver  and  Kane  Junior 
High  Schools  major  curriculum  changes  occurred  as  part  of 
“self  evaluation”  in  anticipation  of  visiting  teams  from  the 
New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  later  in 
the  fall. 

For  three  and  a half  days  in  the  last  week  of  October 
and  first  week  of  November,  the  Oliver  and  Kane  respec- 
tively, underwent  on  site  evaluation  by  NEASC  evaluation 
teams.  Specific  commendations  and  recommendations  were 
made  concerning  each  school.  Eater  in  the  winter  the  Kane 
was  notified  of  accreditation  but  the  Oliver  was  not  ac- 
credited. Serious  building  deficiencies  for  instruction  were 
found  in  the  Oliver  by  the  visiting  team,  as  the  main  reason 


for  non-accreditation.  Poor  and  limited  facilities  were  noted 
in  the  report  as  preventing  the  desired  quality  and  depth  of 
program  offerings. 

The  start  of  the  1976-1977  school  year  also  saw  an 
interim  high  school  principal,  Don  Kennedy,  at  the  helm 
until  Christopher  Eichner  assumed  the  position  on  Novem- 
ber 22nd. 

Considerable  amount  of  staff  development  activities 
were  conducted  throughout  the  school  year  at  the  secon- 
dary level.  These  activities  were  scheduled  either  during  re- 
leased time,  one  or  two  early  afternoon  sessions  per  month, 
or  immediately  after  school.  Instructional  staff  members 
also  took  advantage  of  in-service  offerings  developed  by  the 
Merrimack  Education  Center,  or  course  and  degree  pro- 
grams offered  by  colleges  and  universities  in  the  greater 
Boston  Area. 

A very  important  step  was  taken  in  1976-1977  with  the 
codification  of  the  Budget  for  easier  handling,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  requisition  forms  on  which  the  code 
appears.  The  new  procedures  have  facilitated  expenditures 
and  encumbrances  to  a much  more  efficient  manner  for 
building  principals  and  department  heads  of  each  curricu- 
lum program. 

In  May  the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  an  achieve- 
ment test,  was  administered  to  eighth  and  ninth  grade  stu- 
dents. The  test  was  administered  as  the  first  year  in  a series 
of  three  years  until  local  achievement  norms  of  our  students 
are  established. 

At  Lawrence  Higli  School  the  Work  Study  program  was 
expanded  with  funds  from  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education,  Division  of  Occupational  Education.  Stu- 
dents were  programmed  where  their  academic  work  was 
completed  by  noon  and  then  were  able  to  work  in  public 
sector  jobs  throughout  the  city.  The  Work  Study  program 
was  very  successful  and  funds  were  provided  tor  students  to 
receive  counseling  and  job-alike  instruction  from  a full  time 
career  counselor. 


In  this  school  year  it  is  noted  that  (1)  tight  administra- 
tive procedures  and  accountability  for  high  school  students 
and  staff  members  was  instituted,  (2)  an  analysis  of  the 
high  school  program  offerings  and  the  suggestion  that  more 
offerings  be  available  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in 
1977-1978  was  made,  (3)  the  high  school  administration 
and  staff  recommended  to  require  students  to  take  a min- 
imum of  five  course  offerings  in  1977-1978,  and  (4)  that 
the  number  of  graduation  credits  be  progressively  increased 
the  next  three  years. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  1977,  the  junior  high  schools 
planned  for  the  implementation  of  a formalized  Reading 
program  for  September  1 977.  Diagnostic  Reading  tests  were 
administered  earlier  in  the  year  to  determine  student 
strengths  and  areas  needing  improvement. 


An  important  improvement  was  made  in  this  school  year 
scheduling  sixth  grade  students  for  various  seventh  grade 
groups  in  Reading,  Mathematics,  and  Foreign  Language. 
Likewise,  similar  steps  were  taken  in  recommending  eighth 
grade  students  for  Foreign  Language  groups  and  Reading  at 
the  high  school.  The  articulation  between  the  three  levels 
considerably  improved  the  placement  of  many  students. 


Rounding  off  the  highlights  of  this  school  year  was  a big 
Occupational  Education  Media  Fair  held  in  the  Spring.  In 
collaboration  with  the  North  Andover  and  Andover  school 
systems  and  the  Greater  Lawrence  Vocational  Technical 
High  School,  the  fair  was  staged  for  the  purpose  of  making 
staff  more  aware  of  the  various  kind  of  career  education 
materials  and  curricula  available.  The  Fair  was  very  success- 
ful, with  our  high  school  Home  Economics  and  Industrial 
Arts  Departments  contributing  man  hours  and  curriculum 
materials  fo  the  Fair. 


The  continuous  improvement  of  the  Lawrence  School 
System  does  not  happen  without  the  excellent  cooperation 
and  support  from  all  the  professional  and  non-professional 
staff.  School  Committee,  School  Superintendent,  and  other 
community  agencies  and  volunteer  citizens.  To  all  of  them 
a deep  thanks  and  appreciation. 

PUPIL  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  school  year  that  ended  June  30,  1977,  the 
program  offerings  for  students  with  special  needs  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  766  continued  to  expand.  The  num- 
ber of  students  served  and  the  costs  to  the  City  of  Law- 
rence and  the  Commonwealth  continued  to  increase.  The 
pertinent  data  for  comparative  purposes  are  provided  in  the 
figures  below; 


Figure  1 

Special  Needs  Students  in  Lawrence  served  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  766. 


1975-1976  1976-1977 

N 1159  1292 

F.T.E.  3.60.6  412.7 

% 11  12 


Prototype 

Description 

Number 

Served 

502.1 

Regular  Ed.  with  Modifications 

259 

502.2 

Regular  Ed.  with  no  more  than  25% 
in  special  classes 

606 

502.3 

Regular  Ed.  with  no  more  than  60% 
in  special  classes 

183 

502.4 

Substantially  separate  programs 
(in  the  Lawrence  Public  Schools) 

92 

502.5 

Day  School  Programs  (not  administered 
by  Lawrence  Public  Schools) 

41 

502.6 

Residential  School  Programs  (not 
administered  by  Lawrence  Public 
Schools) 

72 

502.7 

Home  or  Hospital  Programs 

3 

502.8 

Parent-Child  Instruction 

0 

502.9 

Diagnostic  Programs 

5 

606.1 

Pre-School  Programs 

31 

Totals 

1292 

COMMENTS: 

(a)  Students  spend  from  5 to  100  percent  of  their 
time  in  special  education  depending  on  the  proto- 
type noted  in  the  educational  plan. 

(b)  The  average  special  needs  student  spent  31  percent 
of  his  time  in  the  program  in  1975-1976  and  32 
percent  of  his  day  in  special  education  in  1976- 
1977.  (F.T.E.’s  are  full  time  equivalencies.) 

(c)  Because  certain  students  are  served  in  2 or  3 pro- 
totypes at  the  same  moment  there  is  an  overlap 
in  the  “n”  (number). 

(d)  The  actual  percentages  of  the  total  enrollment  in- 
creased from  1 1 to  12  in  one  year.  Parenthetically, 
it  is  considered  appropriate  by  Federal  guidelines 
(P.L.  94-142)  to  have  12  percent  of  the  entire 
population  in  special  education.  However,  this 
minimal  figure  can  continue  to  climb  in  inner 
cities  that  experience  a typical  population. 


Figure  2 


The  Annual  Special  Needs  Direct  Program  Costs  based  on 
full  time  equivalencies. 


Lawrence 

1975-76 

1.  Total  Direct  Instructional 

Costs  1,033,935 

2.  Average  Membership  306.6 

3.  Per  Pupil  Expenditure 

(on  a full  time  equivalency)  2,867 


Lawrence 

1976-77 

1,232,945 

412.7 

2,990 


COMMENTS: 

(a)  The  total  indirect  costs  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

(b)  There  were  over  100  additional  students  serviced. 

(c)  The  cost  per  student  serviced  increased  by  $133 
for  the  year  or  approximately  5 percent  which 
was  within  the  parameters  of  national  inOation. 

(d)  Lawrence  costs  per  year  in  Special  Education  were 
again  substantially  lower  than  state  costs.  A 1975- 
1976  figure  of  $3,797  was  reported  and  it  is  fair 
assumption  the  1976-1977  costs  were  equal  to  or 
higher  than  $3,797. 

DISTRICT  TESTING  HIGHLIGHTS 

On  March  3,  1976  the  Lawrence  School  Committee 
adopted  a district  schedule  to  permit  standardized  testing 
in  selected  grades  from  grades  two  through  eleven  in  areas 
of  academic  aptitude,  reading,  mathematics  and  other  basic 
skills.  In  detailed  reports  to  the  School  Committee  the  fol- 
lowing results  were  made  public: 


Grade  3 

English-dominant  students  scored  one  month  above  the 
national  average  (May  1976  testing)  on  the  composite  score 
that  retlected  vocabulary,  reading,  language  and  arithmetic. 

Non-English  dominant  students  scored  7 months  below 
the  national  average  (May  1976  testing)  on  the  same  com- 
posite score.  A question  was  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
measure  because  of  recognized  language  limitations.  In  an 
effort  to  attack  the  problem  Lawrence  participated  in  a 
national  study  to  derive  norms  for  a version  of  the  same 
test  administered  in  Spanish  which  is  the  most  prevalent 
language  other  than  English  used  in  Lawrence  homes. 

Grade  5 

Lawrence  students  (both  groups  combined)  in  grade  5 
were  scoring  significantly  below  national  norms  on  each 
student  with  the  exception  of  Arithmetic  Computation. 

Grade  6 

Lawrence  students  were  scoring  at  or  above  the  national 
average  on  each  subtest  when  the  results  for  both  groups 
were  combined. 

Grade  8 

Lawrence  students  were  scoring  five  to  ten  months 
below  the  national  norms  when  both  groups  were  combined. 

Grade  9 

Lawrence  students  were  scoring  two  months  below  the 
national  norms  on  the  total  test  when  both  groups  were 
analyzed  the  results  indicated  achievement  in  composite 
score  2 months  above  the  national  average. 


OTHER  NOTEWORTHY  HAPPENINGS 


1.  Starting  in  November  1976,  and  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  Stewart  assisted 
the  Associate  Commissioner  for  Special  Education,  Dr. 
Robert  Audette,  and  Ms.  Marika  Gordon  in  the  writing 
of  a federal  project  under  EPSDT  (Early  Prevention 
Through  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Testing).  The  request 
was  for  a three  year  pilot  project  for  the  nation  to 
demonstrate  how  a local  school  district  could  access 
federal  monies  under  Medicaid  even  though  it  cannot 
become  a vendor.  The  intended  grant  was  to  exceed 
Si  ,000,000  in  its  three-year  life. 

2.  Working  with  Superintendent  Smith,  Dr.  Stewart  initi- 
ated a series  of  Inner  City  Conferences  involving  superin- 
tendents, and  administrators  of  special  education.  The 
meetings  were  held  between  January  and  May  of  1977. 
Although  many  topics  were  considered,  legislation  and 
funding  concerns  received  marked  attention.  The  idea 
was  extended  by  the  Northeast  Regional  Office  and  is 
now  an  ongoing  project  known  as  the  Northeast 
Connection. 

3.  In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  Alderman  Early’s  office.  Dr.  Stewart  had  the  school 
nurses  complete  emergency  re-innoculations  of  hundreds 
of  children  who  did  not  have  adequate  immunization 
against  measles.  In  April  and  May  1977,  fifteen  clinics 
were  conducted  in  public  and  parochial  schools.  A total 
of  2,286  secondary  students  and  1 ,387  elementary 
school  children  received  immunization. 

Students  immunized  had  to  fall  within  one  of  the  fol- 
fowing  groupings: 

(a)  immunization  before  1966 

(b)  immunization  before  1 year  of  age 

(c)  uncertain  immunization  status 

(d)  unconfirmed  history  of  disease 


The  program  was  highly  successful  and  probably  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  Lawrence  did  not  experience 
the  disease  outbreaks  recorded  elsewhere  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

4.  The  School  Committee  responded  to  a mid-year  request 
and  added  four  teachers  to  the  staff: 

(a)  Behavioral  Specialist  (Leahy  School) 

(b)  Behavioral  Specialist  (Lawrence  High  School) 

(c)  Cognitional  Specialist  (Kane  Junior  High  School) 

(d)  Learning  Disabilities  Specialist  (Breen  School) 

These  professionals  were  needed  to  remove  the  problem 
of  having  more  than  8 students  per  teacher  in  the  four 
schools  noted.  The  favorable  response  of  the  School 
Committee  was  another  example  of  the  City’s  true  desire 
to  meet  its  obligations  under  Chapter  766. 


ADULT  BASIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Highlight  of  the  year,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
successes  with  students  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds,  was 
the  setting  of  goals  for  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 
and  the  establishing  of  a formal,  written  philosophy  by 
which  the  program  operates. 

Hand  in  hand  was  the  institution  of  an  informal  Adult 
Performance  Level,  life-coping  curriculum  that  was  devel- 
oped in  conjunction  with  on-going  courses  to  give  them 
some  relevancy  and  reality,  rather  than  have  them  stand 
isolated.  Approximately  25  persons  were  involved  in  the 
“pilot”  program,  which  will  now  be  operated  on  a con- 
tinuing basis.  Students  of  various  ethnic  backgrounds  were 
included  in  the  classes. 
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A close  linkage  was  maintained  with  the  area  CETA 
office,  with  the  result  that  job-linked  education  was  pro- 
vided to  many  clients,  both  on  a contract  and  non-contract 
basis.  About  55  persons  were  involved.  In  addition,  CETA 
was  able  to  fund  two  positions  at  the  Center,  so  that  the 
linkage  was  maintained  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

ESL  conversation  classes,  making  use  of  life-coping 
skills’  material,  proved  to  be  successful  for  students  from 
foreign  lands.  These  were  established  as  extensions  to  pro- 
grammed ESL  lessons  which  are  monitored  daily. 

Seminars  in  English,  mathematics,  reading  comprehen- 
sion, science,  and  literature  were  established  as  pre-GED 
preparation.  More  than  100  persons  were  involved.  During 
the  course  of  the  year,  129  Adult  Action  Center  students 
successfully  passed  their  High  School  Equivalency  tests. 

Ten  students  from  area  high  schools  (Lawrence  did  not 
participate)  completed  courses  of  study  at  the  Adult  Action 
Center  within  the  context  of  “contracts”  made  by  them 
with  their  school  principal  that  resulted  in  the  winning  of 
credits  toward  their  high  school  diplomas. 

Of  the  750  people  who  came  into  the  A.B.E.  program, 
20  were  veterans  who  were  able  to  study  there  under  the 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  that  provided  them  with  monthly  educa- 
tional payments. 

Active  enrollment  at  the  Center  stayed  around  275,  and 
daily  attendnace  averaged  80  during  the  1 2 Vi-hour  day.  The 
Center  is  open  Mondays  through  Thursdays,  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  9 p.m.  On  Eridays,  the  Center  closes  at  5 p.m.  During  the 
year  nearly  1000  persons  were  tested  in  the  High  School 
Equivalency  Testing  program  for  which  the  Center  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  where 
tests  are  regularly  scheduled  for  the  second  weekend  of 
each  month. 


Services  were  made  available  to,  and  linkages  were  estab- 
lished with,  WIN  clients  of  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security;  Lawrence  and  Lowell  ADC  recipients  and  others 
from  Welfare  Offices;  clients  of  the  Massachusetts  Rehabili- 
tation Commission  and  the  Lawrence  Genreal  Hospital  Re- 
habilitation Center;  inmates  of  the  Lawrence  Jail  and  House 
of  Correction  and  the  Alternative  Correctional  Center  of 
Essex  County  in  Lawrence;  residents  of  a Housing  Project 
for  ESL  studies;  the  Veterans  Administration;  the  Armed 
Eorces;the  local  Probation  Offices;  mental  health  programs; 
and  CETA. 

A close  tie  existed  between  the  high  schools  of  Greater 
Lawrence  (again,  Lawrence  excepted)  and  the  Adult  Action 
Center  to  provide  “alternative”  types  of  education  for 
for  young  people  who  were  having  difficulty  “making” 
in  the  traditional  style  ...  or  to  establish  a plateau  from 
which  “drop-outs”  could  make  their  way  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  educational  life. 

The  inflationary  trend  of  fixed  costs,  including  rental, 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  costs  of  operation,  all  of  which 
were  made  known  to  the  administration  and  the  A.B.E. 
Advisory  Council,  which  meets  four  times  a year.  With  an 
hourly  rate  of  approximately  Si. 75,  it  now  costs  about 
Si 60  to  complete  the  educational  goals  of  the  average  stu- 
dent at  the  Adult  Action  Center  and  in  the  Adult  Basic 
Education  program. 

During  the  year,  special  events  included  the  following; 
a Christmas  party;  annual  Blood  Bank,  making  all  students 
of  the  Adult  Action  Center  eligible  for  blood  in  the  event  of 
need;  the  Annual  Awards  Night;  a special  class  on  Income 
Tax  filing,  with  a question  and  answer  period  on  personal 
problems. 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  Program  and  the  Adult 
Action  Center  have  received  the  continued  support  of  the 
local  administration  and  have  been  the  recipients  of  good 


evaluations  from  the  regional  state  supervisor  and  the  top 
officials  of  the  Division  of  Adult  Services. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

We  envision  the  day  when  we  will  be  able  to  totally 
service  the  athletic  and  physical  education  needs  of  the 
students  of  Lawrence.  The  ultimate  factor,  of  course,  is  the 
opening  of  the  new  Lawrence  High  School  so  as  to  alleviate 
the  facility  problems  at  all  levels. 

Our  overall  plan  is  to  have  an  Athletic  Program  which 
would  stem  from  an  outgrowth  of  a varied  Physical  Educa- 
tion Program.  The  Physical  Education  Program,  with  added 
personnel  and  facilities,  would  introduce  and  give  100%  of 
our  students  an  opportunity  to  become  aware  of,  and  im- 
prove, their  physical  fitness  and  skill  levels.  In  this  way, 
they  may  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  being  involved  in  the 
enriched  Athletic  Programs  and  gain  an  appreciation  of 
these  objectives  so  that  they  will  voluntarily  want  to  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  these  attitudes  in  adult  life  as  part  of  their 
leisure  time  activities. 

BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


During  the  school  year  1976-1 977 , Lawrence  had  a com- 
prehensive, instructional  Bilingual  Program  encompassing 
Grades  K through  12  in  three  language  groups  (Spanish, 
French,  Portuguese).  A total  of  576  children  of  limited 
English  ability  were  served  by  a staff  consisting  of  31 'A 
teachers,  31  teacher  aides,  2 guidance  counselors,  1 assistant 
principal  (L.H.S.),  3 community  liaison  persons,  I curricu- 
lum specialist,  1 bilingual  specialist,  1 clerk,  and  a program 
coordinator. 
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Seven  elementary  schools,  in  addition  to  Oliver  Junior 
High  and  Lawrence  High  School,  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. Spanish  kindergarten  was  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  serving  46  children  at  the  Hennessey  and  Leonard 
Schools.  Two  French  bilingual  classes  at  the  Tarbox  and 
Lawlor  Schools  were  phased  out  in  June.  Students  were 
mainstreamed  into  standard  English  classrooms  in  Septem- 
ber, 1977.  One  Portuguese  bilingual  class  continued  in  oper- 
ation at  the  Leahy  School.  One  class  was  eliminated  in 
June,  1976,  because  of  a decrease  in  enrollment. 

Basic  Philosophy  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

Children  of  limited  English  ability  are  taught  their 
academics  in  their  native  languages,  while  they  are  being 
given  strong  oral  English  at  the  beginning,  and  then  intro- 
duced to  English  reading  following  acquisition  of  native 
reading  skills.  As  children  reach  certain  proficiency  levels 
in  various  subject  areas,  they  are  integrated  for  parts  of  the 
day  with  English  dominant  groups  in  different  activities; 
i.e.,  reading,  math,  social  studeis,  etc.  All  other  non- 
academic  areas  such  as  music,  art,  physical  education,  and 
extracurricular  activities  are  integrated.  Upon  completion 
of  three  years  in  the  Bilingual  Program,  or  when  satisfactory 
evidence  of  “being  ready”  is  agreed  to  by  a Bilingual  Pupil 
Study  Team,  the  child  is  transferred  to  a regular  English 
classroom. 

This  year,  the  Elementary  T.B.E.  Program  has  grown 
from  290  to  371  students,  from  11  to  1 7fi  teachers,  and 
from  11  to  18  teacher  aides. 

A local  in-house  Program  Evaluation  Committee,  com- 
posed of  principals,  bilingual  teachers,  E.S.L.  teachers,  reg- 
ular teachers,  and  Parent  Advisory  Council  members,  was 
convened  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  assess  and 
evaluate  the  Bilingual  Program.  Their  commendations  and 
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recommendations  are  on  file  in  the  Superintendent’s  office. 
The  report  shows  that  Lawrence  has  complied  with  the 
recommendations  and  mandates  of  the  Massachusetts  T.B.E. 
Bureau  following  their  T.B.E.  Program  Review  of  1975-76. 

Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Project  C.A.P.A.B.L.E.  completed  its  sixth  year  in  June, 
1977.  This  program,  which  is  partially  financially  assisted 
under  the  Emergency  School  Education  Act  (E.S.E.A.), 
operates  at  the  secondary  level  at  the  Oliver  Junior  High 
and  Lawrence  High  Schools,  Grades  7-12.  The  Program 
offers  instruction  mainly  in  Spanish,  with  some  English,  in 
the  following  content  areas:  math,  science,  social  studies. 
Spanish  as  a Eirst  Language,  business  subjects,  and  typing. 
English  as  a Second  Language  (E.S.L.)  is  a basic  and  major 
component  of  the  Bilingual  Program.  As  the  student’s  Eng- 
lish improves,  a larger  portion  of  the  daily  academic  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  English.  More  advanced  target  students  are 
encouraged  to  select  and  participate  in  all  English  class- 
rooms for  whichever  courses  they  can  handle  in  an  all  Eng- 
lish language  setting. 


This  “open  enrollment”  approach  allows  the  students  to 
learn  the  academic  subjects  in  their  native  language  while 
they  are  increasing  their  English  skills.  It  allows  them  to  use 
their  English  skills  in  a secondary  school  environment  as 
they  are  ready  without  having  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
English  language  for  learning  and  understanding.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a student  is  capable  and  wishes  to  take  science  in 
Spanish  and  math  in  English,  special  schedules  are  easily 
arranged. 

The  staffs  at  the  target  secondary  schools  consist  of  14 
teachers  and  13  aides  who  served  a nucleus  of  205  students 
in  addition  to  scores  of  other  “part-time’’  students. 


What  Has  Bilingual  Education  Accomplished  in  Lawrence 

According  to  a professional  evaluation  company  (Heuris- 
tics, Inc.),  which  was  contracted  to  evaluate  the  Title  Vll 
Secondary  Bilingual  Program,  the  Lawrence  Title  VII  Pro- 
gram has  achieved  a measurable  degree  of  success  at  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  levels.  From  comparisons  of  pre- 
and  post-tests,  Spanish  dominant  students  showed  increased 
reading  comprehension  skills  in  their  native  and  second 
languages,  an  important  step  toward  achieving  the  goal  of 
utilization  of  both  Spanish  and  English  in  the  classrooms. 
In  addition,  the  evaluators  reported  that  all  of  the  six  grade 
levels  were  successful  in  showing  growth  on  the  Common 
Concepts  Foreign  Language  Test.  Students  also  scored  well 
in  the  English  Oral  Production  Test.  All  of  the  groups  at  the 
secondary  school  l^^el  showed  significant  gains  in  these 
skills.  Students,  as  a group,  also  showed  significant  growth 
in  math  computation  skills. 

Larger  numbers  of  Spanish  dominant  students  are  now 
graduating  from  Lawrence  High  School  better  prepared  to 
enter  the  competitive  job  market.  More  students  are  enter- 
ing college  and  other  schools  of  higher  education. 

Also,  in  spite  of  the  high  mobility  patterns  of  the  Span- 
ish families  from  which  our  target  students  come,  the  Law- 
rence Bilingual  Program  was  successful  in  “mainstreaming” 
92  children  to  standard  English  classrooms  during  the  1976- 
1977  school  year. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Superintendent 

Assistant  Superintendents 

Business  Manager 

Director  of  Elementary  Education 

Director  of  Pupil  Services 

Director  of  Physical  Education  & Athletics 

Clerks  & Secretaries 

Coordinator  Special  Education 

Coordinator  Title  VII 

Director  of  Adult  Education 

Coordinator  Non-Instructional  Services 

Coordinator  Instructional  Media  & Public  Relations 

Supervisor  Custodians 


INSTRUCTIONAL 


Principals 

Assistant  Principals 
Regular  Teachers: 

Male 
Female 
Pre-Kindergarten 
Kindergarten  — Female 
Specialized  Teachers: 

Reading  Specialists 

Speech 

Hearing 

Perceptually  Handicapped 
Mentally  Handicapped 
Emotionally  Handicapped 
Pre-School 
Guidance  Counselors 
School  Liaison  Officer  (Title  Vll) 
Core  Evaluation  Team 
Librarian 

Instructional  Aides 

Lunch  Aides 

Maintenance 

Lood  Service 

Noon  Supervisory  Aides 


Elementary 

Junior  High 

Senior  1 

15 

■) 

1 

1 

3 

4 

30 

38 

54 

213 

1 

19 

59 

50 

5 

*> 

•) 

16 

1 

1 

14 

4 

9 

1 

A 

1 

4 

6 

1 

A 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

105 

31 

12 

12 

33 

1 1 

14 

9 

56 

8 

14 


BUSINESS  DIVISION 


Salaries 

Expenses 

Out-of-State  Travel 


1976-1977 

Budget 

8,409,712 
2,655 ,666 
3,000 


Total 


11,068,378 


ACCOUNTS 


Series 

Title 

1000 

General  Control 

188,700 

2000 

Instruction 

8,088,282 

3000 

Other  School  Services 

680,211 

4000 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant 

1,102,720 

5000 

Fixed  Charges 

565,642 

6000 

Community  Services 

1 18,480 

7000 

Acquisition  of  Fixed  Assets 

Programs  with  Other  Systems  or 

41 ,230 

with  Other  than  Public  Schools 

223,834 

Adult  Basic  Education 

56,279 

Out-of-State  Travel 

3,000 

Total 

11,068,378 
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OTHER  SCHOOL  SERVICES 
3000  Series 


Pupil  Transportation 

1976-1977 

Budget 

Contracted  Services 

To  Schools  Within  City 

Elementary  — Public  Utility 

(72  Students  x $.40  x 1 80  = $5,1 84) 
Bilingual  Students 

6,480 

2,880 

Junior  High  - Public  Utility 

(576  Students  x $.40  x 1 80  = $41 ,472) 
Chartered  Bus  ^ Oliver 

33,120 

15,000 

Senior  High  ~ Public  Utility 

(755  Students  x $.40  x 180  = $54,360) 

56,180 

Handicapped  Students 
( 1 80  Students) 

Special  Trips 

G.L.A.R.C. 

60,410 

2,500 

6,000 

Total  to  Schools  Within  City 

182,550 

1976-1977 

Pupil  Transportation 

To  Schools  in  Another  Town  or  City 

Budget 

Elementary  Handicapped 

(45  Students) 

Other  than  to  and  from  School 

65,987 

Athletic  Transportation 

Junior  High 

1 ,2 1 5 

Senior  High 

18,968 

Eield  Trips 

Elementary 

2,000 

Junior  High 

500 

Senior  High 

500 

Total  other  than  to  and  from  Schools 

25,683 

Municipal  Garage 

2,500 

Total  Transportation 

274,220 
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TABLE  I 

EXPENDITURES  MADE  EROM  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  APPROPRIATIONS 


Program  Identification 

Total 

Instructional 

Services 

Pupil 

Transportation 

Services 

Community 

Services 

Fixed 

Assets 

Services 

Debt 

Services 

Other  School 
Programs 

2000 

3300 

6000 

7000 

8000 

9500  Other  9000 

Regular  Day  Programs 

7,150,249 

6,802,932 

218,301 

106,906 

22,1  10 

Special  Needs  Program 

1,376,247 

971,078 

142,597 

705 

261,867 

Bilingual  Program 

533,829 

517,809 

16,020 

Regular  Evening  Programs 

118,112 

25,581 

92,531 

Regular  Vacation  Programs 

1,250 

1,250 

Occupational  Day  Programs 

24,112 

24,1  12 

Occupational  Evening 
Programs 

Other  School  Programs 

83,343 

66,950 

16,393 

Total  Expenditures  by 

School  Committee 

9,287,142 

8,409,712 

393,311 

199,437 

22,815 

261,867 
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TABLE  2 


EXPENDITURES  BY  CITY  OR  TOWN  FOR  SUPPORTIVE 
SERVICES  PROVIDED  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Function 

Description 

Total 

1000 

Administrative  Services 

318,397 

2500 

Library  Services 

297,236 

3200 

Health  Services 

213,336 

3300 

Pupil  Transportation  Programs 

4110 

Custodial  Services 

4120 

Heating  of  Buildings 

351,507 

4130 

Utility  Services 

76,224 

4210 

Maintenance  of  Grounds 

4220 

Maintenance  of  Buildings 

311,580 

4230 

Maintenance  of  Equipment 

5100 

Employee  Retirement  Services 

5200 

Insurance  Services 

159,038 

5300 

Rental-Lease  Land  and  Buildings 

5400 

Debt  Service -Current  Loans  (Interest) 

23,879 

5500 

Other  Fixed  Charges 

200,000 

6000 

Community  Services 

14,121 

7100 

Acquisition  and  Improvement  of  Sites 

7200 

Acquisition  and  Improvement  of  Buildings 

221,570 

7300 

Acquisition  and  Improvement  of  Equipment 

7400 

Replacement  of  Equipment 

8100 

Debt  Retirement  (Principal) 

181,785 

8200 

Debt  Service  (Interest) 

46,713 

Total  Expenditures 

2,415,306 
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TABLE  3 

REVENUE  EROM  ALL  SOURCES  EOR  SCHOOL  SUPPORT 


Revenue  from  the  Commonwealth 


School  Aid  Fund 

(Chapter  70  as  Amended) 

$ 3,820,779 

State  Aid  to  Member  Towns  of  Regional  Schools 
(Chapter  71,  Sec.  16D) 

1,412,507 

State  Aid  to  Pupil  Transportation 

(Chapter  7 1 , Sec.  7A,  7B,  1 6C  and  37D) 

State  Aid  to  Tuition  and  Transportation  of  State  Wards 
(Chapter  765) 

89,142 

Racial  Imbalance  Programs 

(Chapter  76,  Sec.  1 2A  and  Chapters  643  and  636) 

100,000 

State  Aid  to  Bilingual  Programs 

State  Aid  to  Occupational  Programs 
(Chapter  74) 

26,001 

State  Aid  to  Food  Services 
(Chapters  500  and  538) 

63,723 

State  Aid  to  School  Construction 

57,460 

State  Aid  to  Special  Needs’  Programs 

(Chapter  71 B Inserted  Chapter  766,  Acts  of  1972) 

Miscellaneous  State  Aid  to  Education 
(Chapter  69,  Deaf  and  Blind) 

706,206 

Total  Revenue  from  the  Commonwealth 

S 4,863,311 
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PUPIL  ENROLLMENT 


School  Membership  and  Attendance 

During  1976,  there  were  13,222  different  children 
enrolled.  The  average  membership  for  the  year  was  8,692. 
The  average  attendance  was  7,889.  This  is  an  increase  of 
2,892  pupils  over  last  year  in  the  total  enrollment. 


There  are  8,692  pupils  attending  school  now.  The  High 
School  numbers  1,516. 


ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE,  1977 


1975-1976 

1976-1977 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Total  Enrollment 

10,330 

1 0,043 

- 287 

Average  Number  Belonging 

8,945 

8,692 

- 253 

Average  Attendance 

7,889 

7,889 

same 

Per  Cent  Attendance 

.90 

.93 

+ .02 

Whole  Numbers 

8,945 

8,308 

- 637 

In  High  School 

1 ,633 

1 ,5  1 6 

- 117 

In  Elementary  — Junior  High 

7,312 

6,792 

- 520 

Evening  Enrollment 

High  School  — Adult  Education  598,  Regular  Evening  31  2 

417 

910 

+ 493 

Adult  Civic 

131 

112 

- 33 
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ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE 


Total 

Average 

Average 

Per  Cent  of 

Enrollment 

Membership 

Attendance 

Attendance 

1967 

9,971 

8,062 

7,570 

.93 

1968 

10,340 

8,177 

7,562 

.92 

1969 

10,539 

8,596 

7,753 

.91 

1970 

11,821 

9,486 

8,562 

.91 

1971 

12,501 

9,051 

8,795 

.90 

1972 

11,160 

9,751 

8,658 

.91 

1973 

10,980 

9,295 

8,074 

.90 

1974 

10,530 

9,010 

8,190 

.91 

1975 

10,330 

8,714 

7,889 

.90 

1976 

10,043 

8,307 

7.484 

.90 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  PUPILS 
PER  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  OVER  TERM  OF  TEN  YEARS 


December  1965 

27.9 

December  1 966 

28.1 

December  1967 

28.7 

December  1968 

29.3 

December  1969 

27.3 

December  1970 

28.7 

December  1971 

27.6 

December  1972 

29.2 

December  1973 

30.1 

December  1974 

28.8 

October  1 , 1975 

24.2 

October  1 , 1 976 

26.6 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  1976-1977  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Average  Membership  1.565 

Number  of  Entering  Class  525 
Number  of  Graduates  329 

Number  of  Teachers  1 02 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Eighth 

753 

692 

808 

636 

747 

Seventh 

748 

765 

677 

795 

749 

Sixth 

805 

692 

807 

796 

751 

Fifth 

718 

787 

814 

784 

728 

Fourth 

867 

829 

822 

760 

799 

Third 

889 

840 

753 

00 

786 

Second 

886 

81  1 

936 

846 

808 

First 

1,054 

1 ,003 

967 

963 

95  1 

Kindergarten 

931 

819 

844 

845 

872 

Special 

42 

42 

50 

Total 

7,802 

7,485 

7,370 

7,312 

7,241 

THE  SIZE  OF  CLASSES 


The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a classroom  teacher  of  the  buildings  the  average  is  higher  than  26.6,  and  in  7 

in  the  grades,  reckoned  on  our  customary  basis,  is  at  the  it  is  lower, 

present  time  26.6.  Last  year  at  this  time  it  was  24.2.  In  10 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  Belonging 

Number  of 

Average 

Number  of  Pupils 

October  1976 

Teachers 

Per  Teacher 

Arlington 

277 

9 

30.8 

Breen 

597 

20 

29.9 

Bruce 

837 

32 

26.1 

Frost 

428 

16 

26.8 

Hennessey 

466 

15 

31.0 

Kane  Jr.  High 

583 

28 

20.8 

Lawlor 

226 

7 

32.3 

Leahy 

553 

20 

27.7 

Leonard 

356 

13 

27.4 

Oliver  Jr.  High 

927 

54 

17.2 

Part  Street 

230 

8 

28.8 

Rollins 

269 

12 

22.4 

Salem  Street 

248 

10 

24.8 

Saunders 

216 

9 

24.0 

Storrow 

303 

12 

25.3 

Tarbox 

448 

15 

29.9 

Wetherbee 

277 

10 

27.7 

Totals 

7,241 

290 

26.6 

Special  Needs  not  counted 
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MEMBERSHIP  IN  OCTOBER  1976 


Arlington 

277 

- 40 

Breen 

597 

- 08 

Bruce 

837 

- 23 

Frost 

428 

+ 18 

Hennessey 

466 

- 35 

Kane  Jr.  High 

583 

-1-  80 

Lawlor 

226 

+ 29 

Leahy 

553 

+ 13 

Leonard 

356 

+ 26 

Oliver  Jr.  High 

927 

- 01 

Park  Street 

230 

+ 01 

Rollins 

269 

- 22 

Salem  Street 

248 

- 08 

Saunders 

216 

- 24 

Storrow 

303 

- 19 

Tarbox 

448 

-t-  08 

Wetherbee 

277 

- 24 

Special 

50 

+ 08 

(Contained  Classrooms) 

7,291 

- 21 

PRINCIPALS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 


Lawrence  High  School 


Junior  High 

Kane 

Oliver 

Elementary 
Arlington 
John  Breen 
Alexander  B.  Bruce 
Robert  Frost 
James  F.  Hennessey 
James  1.  Lawlor 
Francis  M.  Leahy 
James  F.  Leonard 
Park  Street 
John  R.  Rollins 
Salem  Street 
Daniel  Sauders 
Charles  S.  Storrow 
John  K.  Tarbox 
Emily  G.  Wetherbee 


Christopher  Eichner 
{W 122176-  6/ 30171) 
William  D.  Kennedy 
(8/9/76-  11/19/76) 
(Acting  Principal) 

Carmen  A.  lannuccilli.  III 
John  J.  Wilson 

Barbara  I.  Dillon 
Edward  E.  Parthian 
John  J.  Callahan 
Elizabeth  T.  Murphy 
James  E.  Sadly 
Kathleen  A.  Borys 
Joseph  E.  Twomey,  Jr. 
Vincent  J.  Caliri 
Denise  P.  McCarthy 
Claire  A.  Kennedy 
Martha  E.  Smith 
William  R.  Carey,  III 
Catherine  H.  Rivet 
Joseph  X.  O’Neill 
Charles  P.  Martin 


RETIREMENTS 


Name 

School 

Retirement 

Date 

Began 

Service 

Dana, George 

Leahy  — Custodian 

10-15-77 

1955 

DeCorpo,  Pasquel 

Bruce  — Custodian 

9-  1-77 

1962 

Finnerty,  Anna 

Hennessey  — Clerk 

2-  9-77 

1970 

Guay,  M.  Estelle 

Lawlor  — Grade  3 

6-30-77 

1951 

Hickey,  Mona 

Bruce  — Grade  4 

12-31-77 

1961 

Kennedy,  William 

LHS  — Acting  Principal 

11-19-76 

1950 

Mears,  Katherine 

LHS  — Custodian 

6-30-77 

1951 

Mele,  Carol 

LHS  — Cafeteria  (Part-Time  Helper) 

10-  1-77 

1974 

O’Dowd,  Anna 

Saunders  — Grade  3 

12-31-71 

1961 

Sanguedolce,  Teresa 

Administrative  Office  — Secretary  to  Superintendent 

8-31-76 

1958 

Wrobel,  Stella 

LHS  — Custodian 

2-10-77 

1962 

Casey,  John  T. 

DEATH 

LHS  — Head  of  Science  Department 

10-26-76 

1940 

